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Ratural Pistorp. 


MLECTED AND COMMUNICATED POR THE BALANTE. 





Curious Particulars of the Common House Fly. 
In a letter to a young Lady. 

When I found you last summer so hotly en- 
gaced with the flies, and making as much havoc 
among those poor insects as the ruler of the 
French among his fellow-creatures, I was going 
more than once to observe to you, that all these 
animals, whose rapid flight so often secures them 
from your persecution, once crawled in the form 
of worms at your feet, the tread of one of which 
would be sufficient to dispatch myriads of them 
to buz inelysium. Knowing, however, the spir- 
it of contradiction natural to your sex, I refrain- 
ed, and have since furnished myself with proofs 
borrowed from various naturalists; so thet, by 
degrees, the few observations which I intend to 
make, have swelled out into a biography of the 
house fly. 

Gordart has reckoned up forty-eight varieties 
of the fly, without including them all in this enu- 
meration. The multitude of those lively insects, 
which the first genial sun shine calls forth into 
life, has limits which the human eye Is incapable 
of exploring. 

The female is easily distinguishable from the 
male: she is larger than the latter, fuller in the 
body, of alighter colour; and when she is near- 
ly ready to lay, the abdomen is so transparent, that 
the ergs lying on either side opposite to each o- 





ther, muy be perceived. 

Nature has instructed her not to deposit her 
eggs in dry, but in damp substances, which keeps 
them from being dried up and at the same time 
affords nourishment to the maggot or worm. The 
latter issues from the egg generally in twenty- 
fur hours, but in the sun within twelve hours, 
after it is laid. About helfan hour before, annu- 
lar circles become visible in the egg, an undula- 
tory motion succeeds, the egy opens at the end. 
andthe worm makes its appearance. Its en- 
trance into the world is extremely -tedious ; for 
the three or four minutes taken by the worm to 
work its way out of the egg, are for it ccrtainly | 
so many days. It is endowed, on the other hand, 
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5 Half of these are supposed to be females, 


with vital powers which enable it to defy incon- 
veniences which cost other animals their lives — 


Nothing but turpentine, the-general destroyer of 


insects, killsitin halfan hour. On the fourteenth 
or fifteenth day, it begins to prepare for its trans- 
formation into a nymph, a light yellow and after- 
wards of a dark red. You would take it in this 
state for some kind of seed, rather than for the 
habitation of a living creature. The change ofthe 
nymph into a fly, requires as much time as the 
preceding transformation. <A thrust with the 
head then bursts the prison in which it is confined, 
and the fly, perfectly formed, sallies forth. The 
sun hastens its birth, which is then the business 
of but a moment; butin unfavourable weather, 
this probably painful operation often takes four or 
five hours. The insect is now as perfect as. its 
parents, and not to be distinguished from them. 
As soon as it issues from the nymph it flies away ; 
and only those are unable to use their wings imme- 
diately, which have the misfortune to come out in 
gloomy weather. 


Leuwenhock reckons, thatevery fly has eight 
thousand hexagons or eyes on each of the hemis- 
pheres composing its face, and, consequently six- 
teen thousand on both. But you have so often ob- 
served flies with the microscope, that I have no 
occasion to analyse theirstructure for you: I shall, 
therefore, only call your attention to the instru- 
ments situated under their wings, and with which 
they make such a buzzing when they fly. Swam- 
erdam compares the membranous substance of 
which they are composed in bees to tinsel, and 
Reaumut that of flies, to Muscovy glass. M. Von 
Gleichen, a German naturalist, denominates them 
sound-bladders. He likewise observes, that the 
law of retaliation is in some measure established 
in regard to these animals; for if they annoy us, 
they are in their turn persecuted by others. Smali 
yellow insects discovered by means of the magni- 
fying glass, crawling among the hairs that grow 
on their bocies, are supposed to be destined for 
this purpose. 

The fecundity of flies is prodigious. On this 
head the last mentioned naturalist has made the 
following calculation :— 


Afly lays four times during the sum- 
mer; each time 80 eggs, which makes 
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so that each of the four broods produce 40 
1. First eighth, or the 40 females of the 

first brood, also lay four times in the 

course of the summer, which makes 12,800 
The first eight of these or 1,600 females, 

three times 384,000 
The second eight twice 256,000 
The 3d and 4th eight at least once each 256,000 
2. The second eight, or the 40 females 

of the second brood, lay 3 times, the 

produce of which is 9,600 
One sixth of these, or 1,600 females, 3 

times 384,000 


The second sixth, twice 





The third sixth, once 
3. The third eight, or the 40 females of 

the 3d brood, lay twice, and produce 6,400 
One fourth of these, or 1,600 females, 

lay twice more, 256,000 
4.°The fourth eight, or 46 females of the 

fourth brood, once 3,200 
Half of these, or 1,600 females, at least 

once 128,008 
Total produce of asingle fly one sum- - 

mer 2,208,420 





I already see you in idea shaking your head, but 
recollect that, ina single pregnant fly, dissected 
by Reaumur, he found 20,000 eggs; and thank 
heaven, that it has not bestowed this fecundity, 
which, in spite of all the havoc made by spiders, 
birds, and men, is still sufficiently formidable, to a 
thousand animals which possess infinitely supevi- 








or po ers of annoyance. Tam, &e.' 
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FOR THE BALANCE. 


PEARCE’S LONGINUS. 


Now in the press at New-York, and will be 
published early in November next, by E. F. Back. 
us, Book-se ler, of.this city, * DIONISIT LON- 
GINI de SUBLINATE COMMENTARIOS, 
guem Nova VExRsionE donavit, Notts illustravit, 
& p rtim Manuscriptorum ope, partim conjectura 
emendavit (additis etiam omnibus ejusdem Auc- 
toris Fragmentis) Zacuansas Pearce” —/irst 
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American Edition. ‘This work, which is in such | 
repute among the learned, as to require no recom- | 
mendation at this day, will be neatly printed, page | 
for page, from the London edition, in one volume | 
octavo. The proof-sheets will be carefully and 
critically examined and corrected by a Professor 
of Languages, of the first respectability and stand- 
ing in one of the oldest Universities in the Uni- 
ted States ; and the publisher feels confident of 
being able to furnish Colleges and Academies, 
and the literati in general, with a copy of this 
scarce Glassical book, which shall merit their ap- 
probation. _ 


Editor's Closet. 


NEW POST-OFFICES, 


IN THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


A post-office, with a weekly mail, has lately 
been established at Florida, Montgomery county 
—and as there is also an old established cffice | 
at Florida, in the town of Warwick, Orange | 
county (not Ulster, as advertised in the Regis- | 
ter aud Gazette) correspondents will see the ne- | 
cessity of designating particularly the county 

r which their communications are intended. 
 Post-offices have also lately been established 
in the following places, viz. 


Liverpool (town of Salina) Onondaga county. 














Spencertown (town of Hillsdale) Columbia co. 
Chatham, Columbia county. 

Louisville, St. Lawrence county. 

Massena, St. Lawrence county. 

Bangor (town of Dickinson) Franklin county. 


French Millis (town of Constable) Franklin co. | 
Jamesville,a new name for the village of Sinai | 


(in the town of Manlius) Onondaga county. 


Food for Royalty.—1 copy the following pa- 
ragraph solely for the purpose of giving my Al- 
bany readers an oppurtunity to laugh at the Eng- 


poor sturgeon of on/y 180ib. weight! A prescnt 
to the Prince Regent, forsooth! Why if his 
Royal Highness will only take a trip across the 
Atlantic, with Sir Joseph Yorke, and then take 
passage up the north river in one of the new 
steam-boats, we will here shew him such sam- 
ples of * Albany beef” (vulgarly called stur- 
geon) as to induce him to cast his Devonshire 
fish back into the Clist, thatit may grow toa de- 
cent size. 

[#rom a late London Paper. | 
“On Wednesday, the 24th ult. a large stur- 
geon was caught in the Clist river, Devonshire, 
near the bridge. Its weight was 180]bs ; length, 
7 feet 8 inches; circumterence, 3 feet 7 inches. 
It was forwarded to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent.” 
a 


Bo A list of between two and three hundred 
new insolvent cases, is necessarily omitted. 
—— 
NATIONAL POLITICS. 

The following articles, copied from what is 
called the “ government paper” (National Intel. 
ligencer) are entitled to attention. ‘The first is 
an editorial article—the other, a communica- 
tion — 

However different the portrait may be that is 
drawn by party prejudice, the fact is, that there 
is no natton on earth that so underrates its power 
ind resources as the American people. 
causes have produced this effect. 


and the 
after consolidated and secured them, left our 
countrymen almost without an ungratilied desire 
The greatest object of our revoluuionary swuggle 
was the wttalnment of independence. Jt was not 





The National Intelligencer, in announcing 
these new offices, has erroneously located the 
French Mills in Clinton county. But this is not 
surprizing ; for almost every body finds it difii- 
cult to ascertain in what county many of the post- 
offices in this state are situated. With so many 
towns, and with so many villages and other pla- 
ces, having distinct names, and ly ng within 
some of those towns, it is impossible to avoid 
great misunderstanding, mistakes and mis- 
direction, without some sort of directory. Such 
a directory (with much other information) may 
now be obtained for thirty-sevenandan halfcents: 
In the New-York Manvat, published in this 
city just before the above offices were establish- 
ed, the post-offices are designated; and as new 
offices are established, they also may be easily 
designated with the mark of a pen against the 
proper places. 


ere or three post-offices in this state have 
also been discontinued, although they were stilj 


on the post-master-general’s correctedlist of May 
last. One of these, we belieye,is Ports Putnam, 
Jefferson County. 


- 





. contest for dominion, nor was it waged to grat- 
ily any vindictive feelings. We were completely 


without destroying er disturbing that of any other 
people. 
was immediately followed by a restoration of all 
the commercial and social ties that bad so long 
\| united us with the nation with whom our success- 
fui contest had broken all political connection. 


{ 
| 


room of which a general sentiment of liberal am- 
ity was substituted. Our vessels flew on 
swiftest pinions of the wind to her ports, and re- 
| turned laden with her manufactures. Such were 
our feelings to our late enemy. To our recent 
'| friends, all the other nations of Europe, who had 
directly or indirectly aided us in asserting our 
rights, the sentiment ofa lively gratitude was su- 
peradded. 

Under these circumstances, our people uni- 
versally devoted themselves to the advancement 
of their interest by industrious and enterprising 
habits. A boundless and fertile field lay before 
them, and an eminent success crowned their la- 
bors. ‘The political independence they had earn- 
ed was crowned by a very general pecuniary inde- 
pendence. Itis not, therefore, surprising: that 
they have been hitherto more intent on the pro- 











lish cockneys for making such a parade about a | 


The era of peace was an era of joy, and | 


| With the cessation of the occasion of our animos- | 
ity with her ceased the ani:nosity itself, in the | 
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Obvious 
The revolu- | 
lon, oe so gloriously achieved our liberties, | 


ve of general government which soon | 


satished with the guaramee of our own happiness | 





the | 














motion of (heir own interes!, on surrounding their 
families with comiort and pienty, than regardful 
of the quantum of power that co.id ensue from an 
aggregation of individual resources. No war has 
called forth those resources. Ati that has been 
done by the government In regard to its fiscal 
concerns, and the creation of ab armed force, has 
been accomplished without effort and almost withe 
outcoercion. ‘Taxes have been so light as scarce- 
iy to be felt, and have becn almost altogether con- 
fined to imported objects of consumption. 

Yielding to the failactous estimates of national 
power and grandeur, so prevalent of Jute, that 
graduate nations, not so much in the ratio of the 
comfort and happiness of their chizens, asin giar- 
ing displays of militery energy, while we have 
been contemplaiing ith an awiul admiration the 
atrocious acts of unprincipied pewer that have 
shaken Europe to its centre, we have been alto- 
gether inattenuve to the truly sublime spectacle 
ol a nation, advancing, by the bold and virtuous 
developement ol its resources, to great and solid 
power. 

Some, if not great, benefits have flowed from 
this happiness. We have not been impelled, by 
appreciating our condiuon, to rash or premature 
conflicts with more powertul nations than our- 
selves. We have not, by fruitless wars, hipped 
in its bud a power desuned, under a judicious 
weaimenl, (0 a vast expansion. If the expres- 
sion be allowed, our strength bas been increasing 
ina compound rauo, ‘Lie principal has been re- 
ceiving constant accessions oi accruing interest, 
vnul the whole bas been conscliduted together in- 
lo One COMpact Wass. 

It would be happy for us if the powers of Eu- 
rope would allow us to remain in our golden 
slumbers. But unfortunately lor us, perhaps more 
so fur them, it would seem as If we were about to 
be wakened .oa lull consciousness of our strength, 
The ocean, the high way of nauons, where the 
rights of ali are equal and ail alike sovereign; the 
oceun, that element, which has been so conspicu- 
ously disungulsied by the dane enterprize of 
our citizens, is about vo be Dlockaded (we use the 
term for want of a better) by a leviathan force 
that in the indulgence of its cupidity threatens to 
subvert all the sacred principics that have from 
time immemorial Quilted hauons together. Hlow- 
ever infatuated as well as atrocious the step may 
be, it Is possible that Mngland has ere this deter- 
mined to brook no rival in commerce, and to 
treat as an enemy cvery flag that is not obedient 
to her edicts. 

If this shall be her course a crisis must ensue. 
All temporising must cease. Commerce must 
be abandoned or fought for. Haif way measures 
will cease to be even pailiatives. They will ag- 
gravate instead of mitigate the evil. Our only 
alternative will be fortitude or courage ; forti- 
tude,to bear with christian meckness the wrongs 
and insults of our enemies, or courage to avenge 
them. 

Of the courage of our countrymen we have no 
doubt. Let our cafumniators on both sides of 
the water say what they may, the revolutionary 
spark is not extinct, the flame it once kindled 
may again blaze out; and if it does, our word 
for it, it will blaze with a consuming fury. Our 
resources will then stand manifest, they will be 
felt and confest. 


-~ 


Washington, Sept. 20, 1811. 
Mr. GA.Les, 
SI1R—Sccing in one of your Jate papers an in- 
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vitation to a discussion of the advantages of cre- 
ating and maintaining a permanent navy. Per- 
mit me to offer a few remarks on that subject— 
in doing which, two previous questions occur. 

First, That an establishment of this nature in- 
tended to guard our Forcign Commerce, evident- 
ly presuppeses the importance of that com- 
merce; and as the necessity of providing a navy 
to defend it, has been supposed to depend on the 
mode of conducting it, when its utility was es- 
tublished—The importance of our navigation 
naturally produces the second question. 

Upon these two questions, I shall generally 
remark, that was the Atiantic Ocean which sep- 
arates us from Europe no wider than the Ana- 
costia or the Potomac and the countries which 
bound us on the west, powerful empires; we 
might like Sparta or Rome, look for employment 
in arms—But remote from the common theatre 
of war, to realize a military spirit we must dis- 
solve the Union, give to each state a military 
form; and, renewing the early ages of the world 
derive activity from perpetual rivalships and con- 
tentions among ourselves. 

Placed at a distance from the warlike nations 
of Europe, the American politician must guard 
against national apathy by allowing the principles 
that promote activity in peace, an unrestrained 
operation—He must awake the industry of the 
farmer, by opening a market for the surplus 
fruits of the earth—the manufacturer he musi 
invigorate, by the certainty of obtaining subsis- 
tence in the exchange of his wrought materials— 
He must admit the man of taste, to indulge his 
desire of refinement, and that desire to gain 
strength from the arts which it creates ; in short, 
until the structure of the mind be changed it 
must be provoked to exertion. 
seems to have contemplated an union of man- 
kind in commercial intercourse ; and it has more 


than once been declared by a solemn vote of 


Congress, that we could not relinquish our nav- 
igation without virtually relinquishing our inde- 
pendence—It would be a surrender to the most 
powerful nation in Europe a monopoly of our 
productions, of controling our industry and 
commanding our resources. It would enable 
such a nation in the exercise of her lawiul rights 
without affording us the least of con- 
plaint, to stamp what value it pleases on the mo- 
tives of our industry, or on our industry itself. 


shadow 


I fear, sir, that a surrender of our navigation * 


would become a fire-brand of discord among our- 
selves. 

Let us reverse this scene. Retaining our nav- 
igation we continue to transport our own com- 
modities; the freight for transportation, the 
shifis, the ariiste who build them, and the hardy 
ecamen who direct them are the property of the 
nation—bearing aloft a neutral flag, we are no 
longer at the mercy, avarice, or ambition of ev- 
ery pation who might chuse ‘o disturb the tran- 
quility of the world. If then it be impracticable 
to abandon our naviration without a surrender of 
that independence which Nature acknowledges 
and which we once so nobly asserted ; it follows, 
that we must afford it an adequate protection ; 
and as a navy only can afford this protection, the 
question arises, What force will be required to 
afford this protection ? I could here quote th 
opinion of the immortal author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in his Notes on Virginia. 
on this subject. But I shall for the present de- 
fer this discussion for another opportunity. 

For the present I shall observe, that us a navy 
is the only natural protection that can be afforded 
to commerce, so will it also prove a strong bul- 


Nature herself 


) 





wark of national defence : a navy can be employ- 
ed to protect, but never to destroy, our liberty ; 
to be useful, however, it must be permanent. To 
build a navy, is not the work of a day; nor can 
the ¢ime at which its service may be required be 
always seen. Providence has blessed us with 
| the finest materials for constructing a navy, she 
| has planted the live oak, cedar and pine trees a- 
long our coast from St. Mary’s to St. Croix ; she 
'has deposited in our mountains rich mines of 
| copper aiid iron, and cherishes in our soil the ar- 
ticles of flax ané hemp; she extends our com- 
merce through every ocean and clime; she bra- 
ces the nerves and hardens the sinews of our 
seamen and fires them with an Ihtrepidity which 
difficulties serve only to confirm, and no dangers 
can appal. And shall we spurn these advantages 
and by neglecting to improve cease to deserve, 
and ultimately lose them. 

But it is said that “anavy when established 
may be made use of as an argument for extend- 
ing our power.” If by “power” we are to un- 
derstand the means of enforcing a respect for 
our neutral rights which it is acknowledged have 
been shamefully violated, it is indeed the profes- 
sed object of a permanent navy. But if by this 
expression we are to learn, that when strong e- 
nough to render ourselves respectable in the eye 
'of other nations we shall be tempted to abuse our 
power. Then 1 will ask, would a child not laugh 
| if he were told that mannood was not to be desi- 
'red because its vigor might be abused? And 
' what is not liable to abuse ? 

Sooner than submit to abandon the acean, let 
‘us have a navy to protect our commerce? Or, 
let us dissolve our union and return again to the 
dependent condition from which the blood of so 
many martyrs have so recently streamed to re- 
lease us. Itis not to connect us with the balance 
of Europe nor to involve us in her destructive 
wars. It is tokeep outof her turmoils that a na- 
ivy is desired. It is to add to the may 
motives which the two great belligerent nations 
now have io respect us, another that would stamp 
an irresistible force, and prevent them from be- 
ing forgotten amidst calculations of convenience 
ind the violence of war. All the complicated 
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terrors of foreign conquest and domestic tyran- 
ny, and the artful misrepresentations of party 
spirit have been brought to bend their force a- 
vainst the establishment of a permanent navy. 

Its advocates have been openly charged witha 
desire toaccumulate power in the hands of the 
Executive and to feed the ambition of a few indi- 
viduals. A good citizen has little to care who 
holds the reins of government, while the consti- 
tution of his country is maimained inviolate and 
her interests promoted. Banish suspicion and 
it will be perceived that the Executive can never 
derive a dangerous strength from a naval arma- 
ment. It is here indeed unlike a standing army. 
If it ever be converted into an engine of ambition 
its object must be a foreign cottntry, and before 
this can be done the will of your Legislature must 
be previously perverted, A navy may be em- 
ployed to protect, but never to destroy our liber- 
ty—And happy shall we be to maintain our hon- 
or and independence by an institution which can 
never endanger our liberty. 

I have thus fur hastily collected my own ideas 
and several intelligent writers on the advantages 
to be derived to our country from the establish- 
ment of a permanent navy; and I shall feel flatter- 
ed, should you deem them worthy a piace, and on 
seeing them inserted in your next paper. 


VINDEX. 








powerful | 
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FOREIGN POLITICS. 

Extract of a letter received from Paris, under date of Jur 
ly; the writer is of the firet respectability, hae been a 
long resident in Parie, and from his situation, has had it 
in his power to observe closely and frequently men in office. 

Paris, July, 1811. 

** Our ~overnment and the great ass of our people, it 
would almost seem had a perfect Lazarus-like patience, im 
enduring the evils inflicted on their trade by France, and 
to be content with the meanest crumda of promise, frota 
the French Emperor—ready on the smallest encourage- 
ment to risk sequestration, by again sending property with- 
in his fangs, whilst (and our citizens eught to be convin- 
ced of it) he cares not about us or our trade, except in so 
faras he can make us subservient to his views against 
England. 

‘In fact, the anti-commercial measures that form so im- 
portant a part in Napeleon’s system, prove plai at he 
is determined to destroy foreign conmerce aaoeke 
France as far as is practicable independent of foreign aid. 

“* Forced from the ocean, confined within his ports by 
the British, and satisfied that while a general commerce 
exists, the nation will directly or indirectly benefit there- 
by, Napoleon may possibly have felt himself compelled to 
pursue measures which might have been intended as tem- 
porary, but which are now engrafted on his system, and 
which he developes on the continent (under his sway) 
with an energy and decision that admits of no relaxation. 

“These measures will be most sensibly felt in Virginia 
and the southern states. The entire prohibition of the ar- 
ticle of tobacco, must affect our planters—and though it 
be intended (which as yet is not known) to extend such 
prohibition to the new department of Holland and the 
Hanse Towns, Maryland (as well as Virginia) will be cut 
off from the best market for its qualities. 

** The cotton planters must henceforward content them- 
selves with much more moderate profits than they have 
for years pastenjoyed. Considerable loss attends all ship- 
inents of that artucle at present, loaded as it is with heavy 
duties, and subject as it must be to heavy charges of ine 
surance, &c. 

“Even admitting that the British orders in council were ° 
withdrawn, neither cottons, nor scarcely any of our pro- 
ducts would yield profit. Large quantities would conse- 
quently arrive--ithe manufactories of cotton are not foster- 
ed vy government, but the contrary :—A good deal of cot- 
ions how grown in the kingdoms of Italy and Naples, and 
considerable quantities will now be introduced into France 
from the Levant, through Bosnia and the Illyrian provin- 
ces, to Trieste, where an entrepot has been Jatterly estab- 
lished. 

“ All adventurers to France, however, must be consid- 
ered at risk in the all-important point of security of pro - 
perty, as it is my own opinion that eny future political 
measures of the United States, with regard td England, 
which do not square with Napoleon’s political views, may 
produce another sweeping sequestration or confiscation. 
And as the value of all cargoes introduced into France 
must be re-exported in French produce and manufactures 
(and at present one half in silk goods) there must be, con- 
sequently, from the glut of these articles after several ar- 
rivals, considerable loss, certainly very inactive returns,] 

“ And, as Ibave already remarked, the grand object of 
Napoleon’s political economy is to destroy external com- 
merce, and to make France independent thereof, addition. 
al restrictions may eventually be laid—and thus, in fact, 
little permanent and solid beneficial trade with his empire, 
can be calculated on. 

“T presume, however, tbat our southern politic planters, 
see maticrs quite ina different light—and are perfectly 
eonvinced by certain editors, that but for the orders in 
council their plantations would be as valuable as formerly. 
Let a few of them visit this continent and they will think 


| differently, 


“ For my own part, while I admire the great capacity of 


Nupoleon—while 1 am astonished at the combinations of 


his mind ws developed in his plans—yet I have no faith in 
the man—I have no refiance on his promises. 

*© He knows mankind well—no person can know French- 
men be'ter—le trusts implicitly in none of his ministers, 
but uniting great mental powers to much physical force, 
is incessantly engaged in the direction of the affairs of the 
exiensive empire, so as even to enter into details He must 
know every thing—a vessel cannot be expedited at the 
custom house without being communicated to him. 

‘¢ You will perceive, therefore, how commerce m 
hampered—and the decisive measures he adopts to pre- 
vent England from even indirectly reaping any benefit 
therefrom. 

“ The Capital is at this time full of strangers, owing to 
the fetes for the baptism of young Napoleon His Majes- 
ty really orders these matters like an Emperor.” £. Post, 
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Politician. 


a 


[ From the .4merican Review 


The works of Jisxander Hemilion, comprisir 
Ais most imporiant official Reforis, an imfiroved 





edition of ihe Federalist, &c.—in three vol-| 


wmes. Vew-York, fudliched Sy 
Whiting, 1810. 
(Continued. } 

We shall now proceed to notice more particu- 
larly, order, and coments of the volumes un- 
der ins ination. They are divid@d into three 
distinct seciions, the first of which treats of the 
importance of union between the states, ry a means 
both of averting heavy calamities, and of securing 

Rive advantages of inestimable value ; the sec- 

ond is allotted to an exposition of the insufficien- 
cy of the confederation, by which the staies were 
linked together during the war—io answer the 
purposes of a federal government: the third 


con- | 


Milwemea and | 


tains a full view of the principles and structure of | 
the present constitution, and may be said to em- 


brace a great system of political science. 


On the subject of the defects of the old confed- 


eration, we shali not think it necessary t» trouble 
our readers with any remarks. But before we 
proceed to speak of the general merits of the con- 
Siitution, as they are unfolded in the last section, 
we shall call their attention to some of the topics 
discussed in the first, which treats of the utility o 
union. 
the Federalist in believing, that the constani ten- 
dency of the Am 
“archy among the members than to tyranm~ u 
he head.” Under this point of view alone, i 
must be apparent, 
frequently reminded of the evils which they avoid. 
and of the blessings which they might secure, by 
the preservation of the confederecy. At this mo- 
Ment parlcuuarny, when its inherent ten dency t 
dissolation is heightened by a variety of accident- 
al causes, Mo means should be left u nempic 
that may serve to counteract their oo n. 
The machinations ofa foreign power. the dis- 


vec. 


fepute into which the federal government is dai- 
ly falling, through the influence of an imbecile ac- 
ministration, and the discontents generzted by the 
pernicious policy pursued with regard to com- 
merce, give to that portion of the Federalist, which 
discusses the benefits of union, a very high degree 


We entirely agree with the authors a) 2 


rican league is rather “to an-/) 


that the public cannot be too 


(with a ha: dfal of t rOsps, OF Wiboul a siz 


of importance in the eens conjuncture. We | 


uremble lest the time should be fast epproaching. | 


when the measures of a body of incapable rulers,— 
when the agency of “the worst passions of the 
“worst men armed with power and dignified by 
“office,” may give such an aspect to our z2ffairs, 
as to render i necessary, even for the most en- 
lightened and pstriotic of our citizens, to sustain 
and nourish their attachment to the federal sys- 
tem, by every suggestion in its favour, which the 
speculations of others, ond am habitual meditation 
on Ubeir part, can fur nish. 

The principle of association in the human 


* mind, by which the fancy exercises so potent a 


sway over the judgment, is operative even in mat- 

of this sort. Any government, however ex- 
cellent in theory, will infallibly lose all considera- 
tion, if administered, fer a length of time, cither 
weakly or tyrannically. I: would not be extraor- 
dinary or unnatural, if the Dest understandings in 
this country, should suffer their love for the con- 
‘Station to be impaired, by the disgust which 


| 
| 


= 





om 








UTDOR. 


| embition of the stronger states or confeder: 


they must conceive, for the policy and composi- } 


tion of our national councils ; i! they should grow 


impatient under the yoke of asystem, from which ' 


_ the severe and ignominious scourge of a wavering. | 


arrow-minded and blundering cabinet, may seem |: 
to arise ; if they should insensibly forget, that in | 
republic which reposes ott 2 basis, such as that | 
of the federal system, the present state of things! 
is but an accident, and not a fixed habit. 
The additionai securities to republican govern- | 


! ° - . a ; 
ment, to be derived from the preservation of the | 


union, are stated by General Hamilton, to consis: | 
chiefy.—in the restraints which it will impose i 
upon local factions end insurrect uions, and upon 
the ambition of poweriul individuals in single | 
states, who might acquire credit and influence e- | 


| nough, from leaders and favourites to become the | 


despots of the people ;—second, in the diminution 

of the opportunities to foreign intrigue, which the 
dissolution of the confederacy would invite and fa- 
cilitate ;—and third, in the prevention of extensive 
inilitary establishments, which could not fail to} 
crow out of wars beiween the states in a Ccisuni- 
ted si:uation. These various heads are fully de- 
veloped int the Gr: numbers of the Federalist, and 
we only regret, that our limits do not allow us, to 
lay before our rem a complete analysis of this 
partofthe work. It is there proved demonstra- 
bly, from a general view of human nature, and a | 
minute auiention of the uniform course of hu- | 





; 
| 
Sas weli asof the particular circam-} 
stances of this country, that, if these states con- | 
tinued to exist separately, or formed themselves } 
into two or three confedera cies, they would be, in | 
int of stren eth, rm idabie only io each othe 
atally obmoxious 


man affair 


@ foreicn for 

jealousy and mutual injuries; perpetually engs- 

ged in domestic wars, or labourine under « con- 

sirnt apprehension of them ;—a stute of things 
ch waleld anevitably and promptly, lead to mil- 

lary esta ablish ments, wabveraive uf their domestic 

luberties. 

The follewing language is held by Mr. Madi- 
son, on this subject, and amply justified by the 
reasonings and Ujusirations contained in the firs 
iumMmuoers 


“ The union destroys every _ pretext for a mulitary es- 
tablishment winch could be Cungerous. America united 


~~ > -2 


ngle soldier. ex- 


bits a more forbidding posiure to foreign’ ambition that 
America disu mead, with at bet u ndred thousend Vetera s, | 


ready for combat. A danperowe esiablishn 
De necessary or plaUsidic so long as we 
nited people. But jet 


that ibese states are mdebdted for ti 


ry 
ent can never | 
cOnUMUE a ue | 
t be forgotten. || 
is advantage to their 
The moment 07 its dissolution will be the date of 
anew order of things. The fears of the weaker, or the 
aces, will set 
he sane ¢Xan pie us —_ ‘les VIL of France dic in the old 
world, who first imtroduced military establishments i 
time cf peace. The example will bd followed here fron 
the same motives whach produced universa! imitation there 
The face of America wil! be but a copy of that of th 
tinent of Europe. It will present bberty every where 
crushed between standing armies and perpetual taxes. — 
The fortunes of disunited America will be even more dis- 
astrous than those of mavae The sources of evil in 
latter are confined to herown limits No superior pow- | 


ers of another quarter of the globe imtrigue among her ri- |) 


val nations, inflame their mutual animuosities, and 1 maden 
them the instruments of foreign amabition, jealousy und re- 
In America, : : 


venge. the miseries springing from her it 
ternal panies con‘entions and wars, would form agent cf 
only of herlot. A pient iful addition of evils would have ls 
their source in that relation, in which Barope stands to 
this quarter of the eart md and which no other quarter of 
the carth bears to Europe.” Number XLL 


It requires no very ~ sinead acquaintance with 
history, or with the operation of human passions, 


}exhibits a faithful 
i wars of the Eur: 


ithe interval w hie 
|are\ 


7? ' 
ive ; * 


i! ol corduct. 


to fee] that there i ex.ggerated in the a. 
bove statement After reading 
enth numters of the Federaiisi. 
al Hamilion, on the dangers fiom war be 
the siuies, no man, if his own 
previously conduct him to 
could for a moment, 
ing position laid down by that illustrious writer, 


Ss notauing 
ihe sixth and sey. 
Writtesr 


reFecti 


ine Same conciu 


Ag 


disunion, the severa! stares, or sueb 


b formed out of 
be general wreck of the confederacy, would be frequen. 
ly engaged in viclent struggles ;—would be subject to 
those vicissituces of peace and war, of friendsinp and en- 
minty with each other. which have fallen to the fet of all 


neigi bouring nations, not united under one poverniment.” 


An entire number, the production of the same 
pen, is allotted to a consideration of the effects of 
internal war, in producing stanc ing armies end 
other institutions, uniriendly to iiberty. Wecan- 
not resist the tempiztion of transcribing the fol- 
lowing passeges, which are in themselves highly 
instructive and just, and afford a good specimen 
ofthe mennerofthe wrier. The first paragrsph 
view of the character cf the 
pean continent, as they were wa- 
ged before te French revoiut ion. K. was but lit- 
lle app ccmeagen by General Hamilton, or any oth- 

Ame statesman of the day, that, during 
h has since elupsed, so complete 


: 
e7TIEM t% the © «! ‘ ’ : ae ’ 
Oigv989Nn In the sysiem anc ¢recis 


ao 


- awe Scuy 


hen 


- 
? 


hostilities. would have been 
aV iI. 


the states, 


wrought, oy the 
loyal subjects of Louis 


“War por twhown in the first periods of their 


separate existence, Would be accomppamiec with much 
rreater distresses, than it commonly is in hose countries 
where regular military establishmnents have long obtamed. 
The disciplined armies always kept on foot on the comi- 


. 
er vand economy, have, notwithstanding, becn pr duc- 
eof the signal advantage of rendering sudden conquests 
wacticabie, and of preventing that raj Geso.2l0n, 


: 
nent of Europe, though they bear a ma!:gnant aspect to 
| 


’ h used to mark ihe progress of war, prior to their im- 
The art of fortification has c ributedto tke 
! e¢ ends The na ms of Eur pe aie mcicied with 
“IPs rithed t s ch mutuaily obsirwe'mvasion. 
(allipsiglis 2r€ Was j ccucing two or luce ftronwer 
rarris s Frain acc ‘om moane emy’s coun | aoa 
ar imped tS Ort at every step, exhaust the 
enp * cress ul 3 vader. Formerly, 
x ding « are nearbef a neigh- 
4 25 SOON 25 cin gence of vs ap 
preach coud be rece ; b . c  uPraliveE small 
¢ ’ SC 3 vs : he < etcnsite, with 
€ 5G * bis » : é eue fina vi irustrate 
he enierprises c emo murecorsiderable. The his- 
ory of war, in that quarter of the gicbe, is no longer a 
history of nat ons subdued. and empares overturned; but 
Nad towns taken and retnken—of batties that decide noth- 
: eficial than victones—ot mee 4 


‘ In this countr:, the scene would be altogether rever- 


sed. The jeslousy nilitary establishments wou'd post- 
pone them zs long as poss te The want of fortifications, 
leaving the fronuers of one state open to anether, would 
faciimete inroads. The popelous states wor id, with little 
difficulty, overrun their iess populous neighbours Con- 
Guesis w uli be as easv to be ade, as d ficult to be re- 
tained War, therefore, would be desuliory, and preda- 

r Plunder and devestation ever marc! the train of 
rreculers. The calamities of individuals would make the 

r firure the events which would characterize 
wr moiitary ext s 

“ This ; cuire is not too highly wrought; akthgagh I 
confess, it would not long remain ajust one. Safety from 
external denger, is the most powerfal director of nation. 


Even the arden: love of liberty, will. afters 
ime, give way to its dictates. Tbe violemt desiructonef 
fe and property incident to war; the continual effort aad 

alarm attendant on a state of continual danger, will coffe 

pel nations the most attached to — rty, to resort for re- 
pese and security to institutions, which have a tendenty 
to destroy their ‘civil and poli: Seal rights. To be mare 
safe, they at length be-ome willing to run the risk of being 
less free. 

“ Standing armiet must inevitadly result from a dissole- 


refuse to acm it the followe- 
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tion of the confederacy. Frequent war, and consant ap- 
prehension, which require a state of as coustant Pepara- 
tion, will infallibly produce them. The weaker staeg oy 
confederacies, would first have recourse to them, to ut 
themselves pon an equality with their more potent Ne ig} - 
bours. They would endeavour to supply the inferiority sf 
population and resources, by a more regular and effective 
system of defence, by disciplined troops and by fortifiea- 
tions. They would, at the same time, be obliged to 
strengthen the executive arm of government; in doing 
which, their constitutions would acquire a progressive di- 
rection towards monarchy. Itis of the nature of war to 
increase the executive at Lie expence of the legislative au- 
thority 

“ ‘The expedients which have been mentioned, would 
soon give the states or confedcracies, that made use of 
them, a superiority over their neighbours Small siates, 
or states of less natural strength, wider vigorous govetn- 
ments, and with the assistance of disciplined armies, have 
often triumphed over lai ge states, or states of greater nat- 
ural strength, which have been destiiute of these advan- 
tages. Neither the pride nor the safety of the more im- 
portant states, or confederacies, would permit them long 
to submit to this more trying and adventitious superior. 
ty. ‘They would quickly resort to means similar to those 
by which it had been elected, to reinstate themselves in 
their lost preeminences. Thus, we should, in a little time, 
see estublished in every part of this country, the same en- 
gines of despotisin, which have been the scourges of the 
old world. ‘This, at least, would be the natural course of 
things; and our reasonings will be likely to be just, im 
propertio.; as they are accommodated to this standard. 

* Ina country where the perpetual menacings of dan- 
ger oblige the government to be always prepared to repel 
it, her armies must be numerous enough for instant de- 
fence his services, enhan- 





The continual necessity for h 
ces the importance of the soldicr, and proportionably de- 
grades the condition of the citizen. The military stat 
becomes elevatea above the civil. The inhabitants of ter- 
ritories often the theatre of wer, are unavoidably subject- 
ed to frequent infringements on their rights, which serve 
to weaken ‘heir sense of those rights; and by degrees, the 
people are brows lit io consider the soldiery noyonly as thei: 
protectors, but as their superiors. The transition from 
this disposition to that of considering them as masters, is 
neither remote nor difficult: but it is very difficult to pre- 
vail upon a people under such impressions, to make a bold 
or effectual resistance to usurpations, supported by the 
nulitary power.” Number Vill. 





Wre shall now call the attention of our readers 
to the clict benefits which the framers of the con- 
stituuon, or the writers of the Federalist—whom 
we consider as speaking the sense of the conven- 
tiou,—anucipated from the union of the siates un- 
der one general government. To compare their 
views and expectations with the result now before 
our eyes, Is a speculation by no means devoid, ¢1- 
ther of instrucuon or of interest. 

So fur as relates to the increase of population, 
to the auizmentation of wealth, and to the preser- 
vation of domestic tranquility, all their most san- 
euine hopes have beenwealized. But with regard 
toother important points which the federal sys- 
tem was niexnt 6 compass,their intentions and be- 
lief have been, or ave Iikely to be, most miserably 
disappointed. It is upon these that we shall beg 
leave to dweil for a moment. 

Among the chief and exclusive advantages in- 
hereat to union, the writers of the Federalist enu- 
merate.—the organization of a miliary force,— 
the creation of a navy,—and the growth of an ac- 
tive commerce in ourown bottoms. These ad- 
vantages they consider as the natural, necessary, 
and most salutary effects of a general government. 
They select them as the strongest topics of re- 
commendeticn thatcould be urged to their country- 
men, in favour of the system from which they 
were to flow, and without which they could not 
be secured. It does not appear to have entered in- 
to their conception, that the general government 
when formed, could ever fall into the hands of 


oo 


~ +: 


, of such objects, or leave in impotent «abstraction, 


the constitutional faculty of accomplishing tiem. 

They did not foresee, or consider as a possible 
event, the existence of a federal administration, so 
ignorant or regardless of the highest interests of 
the country, as to abstain from exercising to the 
utmost practicable extent, the powers which the 
vonstitution might impart, for collecting and or- 
¥inizing adequate means of national defence. — 
They were far from imagining that the manage- 
mers of our affairs, could ever devolve, upon a set 
of men, insensible to the force of the maxim—that 
the best and only security for peace, is io be well 
prepared for war. 

“ The sefety of the people of America,” says the Fede- 
ralist, depends not only on their forbearing to give just 
causes of war to other nations, but also on their placing 
and continuing themselves in such a situation, as not to 
invite hostility or insult, and that situation consists in the 


best possible state of defence, which the resources of the 
country may allow.” 


This doctrine is held by the writer to be too 
well established, by the evidence of history and 
daily experience, to admit of contradiction, or to 
require any particular elucidation. Under these 
impressions, the authors of the Federalist, speak 
ot the indispensable importance of a navy, as of « 
point, not only demonstrable, but universally con- 
ceded. We therelore find such phrases as the 
lollowing scattered through their work. 


** The necessity of naval protection to external and mar- 


commerce to the prosperity of a navy, are points too man- 
ifest to require a particular exposition.” 

“To that great object, a navy, union will contribute va- 
rious Ways.” 

‘* If we mean to be a commercial people it must form 
a part of our policy to be able one day to defend that com- 
merce, by the support of a navy and of naval wars,” 


And again, 





“If we mean to be a commercial people, and even se- 
cure on our Atlantic side, we must endeavour as soon as 
| possible to have a navy.” 


These sentiments are not to be ascribed solely 
to Mr. Jay, or to General Hamilton. They had 
he hearty concurrence of the present head of the 
Jemocratic party. 
nounced in Congress, very soon alter the establis- 
ment of the constitution, uses the following em- 
phatic language on the same subjec'. “I consid- 
‘er an acquisition of maritime strength, essential 
“to this country. Should we ever be so unfortu- 


‘“ defend our towns and cities on the sea coast ? 
‘“ or what but this can enable us to repel an inva- 
“ ding enemy.” In the forty first number of the 
Federalist, the same politician who is now at the 
head of the national councils,—expresses himself 
thus : 


“ The palpable necessity of the power to provide and 
maintain a navy, has protected that part of the constitu- 
tion, against a spirit of censure, which has spared few oth- 
er parts. It must indeed be numbered among the great- 
est blessings of America, that as her union will be the on- 
ly source of her maritime strength, so this will be a prin- 
cipal source of her security against danger from abroad 
In this respect our situation bears another likeness to the 
insular advantage of Great Britain. The batteries most 
capable of repelling foreign enterprises on our safety, are 
happily such, as can never be turned by a perfidious gov- 
ernment against our liberties. . 

“ The inhabitants of the Atlantic frontier, are all of them 
deeply interested in this provision for naval protection, 
and if they have hitherto been suffered to sleep quietly in 
their beds; if their property has remained safe against 
the predatory spirit of licentious adventurers ; if their 
maritime towns have not yet been compelled to ransom 
themselves from the terrors of a conflagration, by yielding 
to the exactions of sudden and daring invaders, these in- 





men, who would overlook or deny the importance 





itime commerce, and the conduciveness of that species of 


Mr. Madison in a speech pro- ! 


“ nate as to be engaged in war, what but this can | 


— 


stances of good fortune are not to be ascribed to the capa- 
city of the existing government for the protection of those 
from whom it claims allegiance, but to causes that are 
fugitive and fallacious. If we except perhaps Virginia 
and Maryland whch are peculiarly vulnerable on their 
eastern frontiers, no part of the union ought to feel more 
anxicty on this subject than New-York. Her sea coast i 
extensive. A very important district of the state is an isl- 
and. ‘The state itself, is penetrated by a large navigable 
river for more than fifty leagues. The great emporium 
of its commerce, the great reservoir of its wealth, lies eve- 
ry moment at the mercy of events. and may almost be re- 
garded as « hostage, for ignominious compliances with 
the dictates ofa foreign enemy ; or even with the rapacious 
demands of pirates and barbarians. Should a war be the 
result of the precarious situation of European affairs, and 
ail the unruly passions attending it be let looseon the o- 
cean, our eseuze jvom insults and lepredtationttthes only on 
that element. but every part of the other bordering on it will 
be truly miraculous.” 


How does it happen that the person by whom 
such opinions as these were entertained, and utter- 
ed, before the institution of the general govern- 
ment, is not now, when the dangers he describes 
are so greatly aggravated, strenuously engaged in 
exerting the influence, and authority of his official 
station, for the accomplishmentof an object, which 
most certainly, has lost nothing of its former im- 
portance? May not the causes of the security, 
which the inhabitants of the Atlantic frontier have 
enjoyed, since the formation of the government, 
be considered as even still more * fugitive and fal- 
jacious,” than those which protected them ante- 
cedently { Is not our present escape from insults, 
and depredations on the seaboard, “ truly mirac- 


| ulous,” and have we now a better right to calcu- 


late, upon the prolongation of the miracle, than 





— <« 








we had twenty-three years ago? Is not the capi- 
tal of the state of New-York, * the great empori- 
‘um of its commerce, the great reservoir of its 
*‘ wealth,” still “ at the mercy of events?” We 
must then conclude from the supineness which 
Mr. Madison has manifested, since his accession 
to the presidential chair, with regard to a “ flour- 
ishing marine,” (his own chosen formula of in- 
cantation in favour of the union), either that the 
sound opinions, which he once entertained, on 
this head, have been lost in the general wreck of 
his judgment and powers,—-or that he has sacrifi+ 
ced his private conviction, to the blind prejudices 
of party, and the interests of his popularity,—or 
yas lost his primitive zeal for the public welfare ; 
or coun's upcn the permanent prosperity, and in- 
vincible moderation, of the present “ mistress of 
the seas,” whose destruction he is, nevertheless, 
labouring to promote, and whose forbearance he 
is daily putting to the test, by the heaviest outra- 


BCs, 


The eleventh number of the work before us, in 
which General Hamilton discusses the importance 
of a navy, merits, even at this time, an attentive 
perusal, as the reasons which are there assigned, 
apply with the utmost force, to our present situas 
tion. We cannot forbear giving an extract, for 
the length of which we would apologize, if the 
importance of the topic did not obviously warrant 
ihe introduction of any matter, that can serve to 
awaken the country, to a just sense of its position. 
We earnestly exhort our readers to dwell upon 
the passages we are about to transcribe, and to 
examine whether the particular evils, which they 
predict, in reference to a state of disunion, aréMot 
even now unhappily realized ; whether “ the lit. 
tle arts of little politicians,” which the enlighten. 
ed and highminded writer, so naturally, but too 
presumptuously defies, have not frustrated in this 
respect, all the advantages which not only “ nas 
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ture,” but chance and wisdom had placed withia | 
our reach. 


** There can be no doubt,” says Gen. Hamilton, “ that 
the continuance of the union, under an efficient govern: | 
ment, would put it in our poWer, al a per od not very far | 
slistant, to create anavy, which if it could not vie with those 
of the great maritime powers, would at least be of respec- 
table weight, if thrown imto the scale of cither of two con- 
tending parties. By a steady adhereme to the union, we 
may hope, ere long, to become the arbiter of Europe in | 
America ; and to be able to incline the balance of Europe- | 
an competitions, in this part of the world, as our interest 
may dictate. 

** But in the reverse of this eligible situation, we shall | 
discover, that the rivalshipsofthe parts would make them 
ehecks upon each other, and would frustrate all the tempt- 
ing advantages, which nature has kindly placed within 
our reach. In a state so insignificant, our commerce | 
would be a prey to the wanton inter meddli ngs of all na- | 

| 





tions, at war With each other; who having nothing to fear 
from. us, would with jiitle ‘struple or remors¢, supply 
their wants, by depredations on our property, «s often as 
it fell intheir way. The rights of neutrality will on’y be res- 
pected, when they are defended by an adequate power «1 


of being neutral 

Under a vigorous national government, the natura! 
strength, and resources of the country, directed to a com- 
mon interest, would baffle a. the combi: ations of Rurope- 
an jealousy to restrain our growth. 
even take away the motive of such combinations, by indu 
cing an impracticabilit, of success. Anactive commerce, 
and extensive navigation. a flourishing marine, would the: 
he the inevitable offspring of moral and physical necess:- 
ty. Wemight defy the little arts of ba Ue politi cians to 
contrioul, or vary, the irresistible and unchangeable course 
of nature. 

“ Bui in a state of disunion, these comb 
exist, and might operate with success. Ik would be in the 
power of the maritime nations, avaiiny themeeives of on 
universal impotence, to prescribe the cond:tians of ot r politic- 
al existence ; and as they have a comnion iniercst in being | 

; 


nation despicable by tis weakness, forfeits even the privilege 1 
' 
1] 
‘ 
} 


inations might 
> 





x 
our carriers, and still more in preventing us from becom. | 
ing theirs, they wou Id, in all probabilivy, combine toem- 
barrass our navigation in such a manner, as would n effe ct} 
destroy it, and confine us to a passive Comm ver ce. W e should | 
thus be con welled to content ourselves with the firs st price | 
of our commodities, and to see the | ofits of cur t: ade 
snatcied from us, toenrich our eneMies, and pers secutors 
That unequal spirit of enterprise, which signalizes thx 
genius of the American merchants, and navigators, and | 
which is in itself «an inexhaustible mine of nation4’l wealt!. 
would be stifled and lost ;sand poverty and shame would 
overspread a country which wih wisdom, might make 
herself the envy, and admiraton of the 
ber AL. 


— se a 
worid. avUulli- 


[To be continued.} 


—— 


FRENCH JUSTICE. 


We beg our readers to look over the case of 
the ship Jersey, in this evening’s paper. ‘The | 
owners take and support three grounds, either of | 
which are amply sufficient to secure the ship f from | 
being condemned under the law, according to ev-! 
ery principle of justice as admitied in all civilized | 
nations. The Court accordingly find themscives | 
unable to condemn her, and remain silent: they | 
co not release her, but they give notice of the | 
facts to the French Emperor, and the Emperor | 
makes a decree on purpose to suit the case, anu 
under this decree both Ship and cargo are condem- 


Of Messrs. Deren, Guebhart & Co. Consignees 
of the ship Jerser, Capt. Robert Williams. 


Lo the Council of Prizes. 


The Jersey sailed from New-York the 26th of 
September, 1807, with a cargo consisting of su- 
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\| from the President of the United States: by a 
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This situation would #} 
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| have the follow 








gar, coffee, pimento, wax, logwood and tobacco. 
This vessel was directed to touch at Palermo, bu: 
her actual destination, as appears by the papers 
on board, was Leghorn. The regularity of the 

expedition was proportioned to Its importance.— 


The vessel was protected by a register, which 
proves that she is of American Sanairactseny 


end that she belongs to Henry W. and Lew 
Phillips, merchants of New-York, and native born 
citizens of the U. States, bya regular passport 
Turkish passport; by aroled’ecuipage, and er- 
ticles of convention with the men composing he: 
crew, which show thet the Jersey was navigated 
by eleven men, all citizens of the United States. 
Here then are all the documents, and more than 
are required by the treaty of that country. 

The re eularit y ofthe flag. agreeably tothe 6:liar- 
ticle of this treaty,rendered it unnecessary to prove 
the neutrality of the cargo; but, however super- 
abundant, this proof is also furnished us. We 
ing documents relative to her mer- 


chandize :—An invoice amounting to 43,377 dol- 


lars, designating the same owners, Henry W. and 
Lewis P| ilips 3 ; an acknowledgment that the 
sume is for their sole account ; a sworn certificate. 
from which it appears that Henry W. and Lew: 
Phillips, are native citizens of the United States 

hree certificates from the Custom House of N 

York, attesting that the cargo was imported Into 
that country by neutrals; in short to complete s¢ 
many proofs. a certificate of origin delivered bs 
the Consul of f his Imperial majesty at New-York 
from which it appears that the various articles 
‘om posing this cargo, are of the growth of tie 
following countries: Havanna, Martinique, Bour- 
bon, Guadaloupe, St. Thomas, Canton, Cuba, St 
Domingo end Campeachy. 

The expedi:ion thus regularly 1 gee wa 

apposed by the caprice of the elements, which hu- 

nun wisdom cannot master. After a v a ge ol 
74 days, me Jersey, on the 8th of December, de:- 
cries the heights of Sicily. Her achagr area? dik 
not require C pt. Wiliiems to.stop her, but he wa: 
‘oma elled to it by want of water and other neces- 


sities Insepara ne from so one a vovage. Whe 
Jersey entered the port of Palermothe 8th of De- 


cember, Bul it was only om this ake 


is he aed taken in waterand rep: 
ages the vessel had sustained, that 
December, she continued her: ov: 
with her entire cargo, without h: 

hatchways. 


As soo! 


uired some dan:- 


ge to Leghorn 
ving opened he: 
ved at Legho re on the Ist oi 
January 1S Sy one hi red days after her depar- 
ture from New-} otk. "he ree!y was ile ship an- 
chored, when she was seized by the French au- 


S! 2 arriy 


thoridies: the cargo placed in Magazines, and ail jj the dec 


communication with the shore in terdict edto Ca: 
tain Williams. Such are the facts. Let 
ifthere are principles which 
conduct 

We have said in the beginni 
most consoling surprize for the 
the Jersey. in ber long and difficult voyage of I 
days, has not been encountered [met] by any 
En glish vessel. Weowughi to acd, because it does 
bénet to the functionaries who first had charge oi 
this business, that nothing had been neglecied t 
discover the truth as to this point: but the trut! 
always energetic when it is sought for in good 
faith, has ever nttially manifested that the Jersey ha 
not been visited. It is useless then to speak of 
the decree of the 17th of December, in regard 
the visit, and the denationalization which is the 
consequence ; itis useless to occupy ourselves in 


us - e 


ning, that it will 


ison the 16th oi | 


EE 








can justify such harsh | 


> council to find that | 


— —~ 


considering the exception in favour of a vessel that 
! had «iled months anterior to these decrees, and 
to me orders of England, which had justly prove- 
jked them. No, the Jersey has not been denation- 
ik tized; she has preserved the rights that have 
i}been guaranteed by treaty to her flag; and we 
have on y to consider the pretext which determin- 
| the French authorities to lay their hands on this 
ita perty. 
This pretext, for we cannot see in it any motive, 
is taken from her having touched at Palermo, 
trom which some would wish to prove that she 
had contravened the decrees. Let us see if there 
is any thing in this law which can Jead to this con- 
sequence. Would it be the decree of the 21st of 
Nov. 1806, which we are accused of having vioe 
ited? That is impossible—because this first de- 
cree had principally in view to make wer against 
he merchandize of En gland; andon board of the 
Jersey there did notexistany sooeeil indize but that 
f neutrals; because the general blockade estab- 
lished by the Ist, Ond, 7th aed 8th articles of the 
decree are only applicable to the Britannic Isles, 
and to the English colonies: and even whenit was 
i question of countries thus interdicted, the law 
limited itself to a simple exclusion from the ports 
of France all such vessels. 


i 


eo 


Our vessel forced ine 
to Palermo, could not therefore pl ice her in a cone 
| dition to contravene the decree of the 2ist Nov. 





> = 


Wiiil it be suid that we have, however, vi- 
| olated the decree of the 25d Nov. 1807? But hew 
leun this be pretended? As to what regards the 
| destination this decree only pronounces confisca- 
}\ion against “all vessels which, after having 

uched in Englund, shall enter into the ports of 
france.” That is to say, this decree confiscates 
he vessels which the decree of the 21st of Nov. 
was contented to exclude, under the same circum- 
lances. But how can this be made to epply lo 
he cuse of the ship Jersey £ On the one hand it 
sat Palermo that she has touched, and the dee 
ree speaks only of England. On the other hand, 
ie decree supposes that it is in the ports of 
irance that the vessel will arrive after having 
ouched in England, and itis at Leghorn that our 
| .essel Js going; and where she has octuslly arri- 
ed. And farther, ewes was not a port of 
| + rance, neither when | the decree was pt ublished, 
nor when this vessel ; ey ‘There exists then 
etther of the twoc nditie ns which the law for- 
|} mally requires. The vessel must have touched 
in England, and must have en'ered in France.— 
But we should constantly bear in remembrance, 
that it was in Siciiv, ske touched, ond that it isin 
Krruria that she arrived. Nothing then which 

requires exists in the present case, and 
ree of the 23rd of November, 1807, is as 
tle applicable to it, as that of the preceding 


1806. 








It is then the decree of she 17th of Dec. 1807, 
which we have contravened, if we have commit 
ted any contravention at all. This is in effect the 
oniy question we have to examine. The 3rd ar- 
ise ie of this decree is as follows :— The Britan- 
i nic Isles are declared in a state of blockade by sea 
ie ad pe land—Every vessel, of whatsoever nation, 
| whatever may be her cargo, lcen at a port of 
; Englan d or of her colonies, or of countries occu- 


' 


nied by English troops, or going to England, 

to her colonies, or to coun'ri ies occupied by Eng- 
ish troops, isa good prize, having conttenntall 
the present decree—T hey shall be captured by 
our vessels of war, or by our privateers, and ad- 
udged to the captors.” Or it may be said per- 
| haps, you were destined to Palermo, a pace oc¢ 
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cupied by English troops; you have been there, | 
and you came from there when you entered the 
port of Leghorn: the decree therefore is applica- 
ble to you ; and you have incurred the penalty of 
confiscation. In admitting these facts we deny 
the consequences, and here are our Yeasons.—— 
First, let it be always in remembrance, that tho’ 
the destination to Palermo is mentioned in the pas 
pers on board, the evident intention of its owners, 
was only to make this porta sort of resting-place, 
where the vessel afer her long passage might be 
supplied with water, &c. and procure such infor- 
maiion as might be advantageous relative to her 
passege to Leghorn, the port of her true destina- 
tion, and reluive to her return cargo, which at 
that time 1t was lawlul for her to revurn and take 


shp 
eens 


- 
i 
sen depo- 


Lae 


bas O¢ 


e tron 


in at Sicily. 
I: should be kept in view also, that if none of 
this vessel was, afler being at sea 74 days, com- 
pelied the captain to enter this port, for they lad 
too, that she only entered Pa ernio for this object, 
that she only remained heve a sufficient time to 
out having engaged in any traffic, and without 
having, as we have asserted, opened her hatches. 
stance of the whole cargo, laden at New-York, 
having been found identicaily, at the discharging, 
on board at Le 
he papers on board, the authenticity ol 
which cannot be disputed. 
cate delivered te Captain Williams, the l6th of 
December, the day of his departure, attests that 
her priuiltive cargo, without having opened her 
account and risque of the owners in New-York, 
and that there had not been the least part of it 
the Council, We shail produce another which 
fs not less positive, in which the captain o 
a 
sited ut ihe bealth office, a cerificat 
board of health at Paiermo, in which 
on the 8th of December, that he sailed from it a- 
gain before having completed the quarantine pre- 
admitted to an eniry. From all these fxets, it fol- 
lows that the Jersey encered Palermo, only to eb- 
tered into any kind of traffic, nor had any intenuon 
This consideration would suffice to 


these motyves had existed, the situation in which 
no water on board. And let it be remembered 
obtain it; and that she sailed from thence with- 
This truth necessarily results from the circum- 
ghorn. And in fact this results ai- 

$0 trom the pape 

‘bbe American consul at Palermo, In a certifi- 
the ship departs from Palermo with the whole of 
hatches ; wid aso tuat the cargo stti! remains, for 
sold. hts paper is among the others laid before 
port of Leghorn attests that there 
ed that Captain Williams arrived ia this last port, 
scribed of fourteen days, and without having been 
tuin supplies; that Captain Wiliams neither en- 
of doing so. 


turn from the Jersey the effects of this decree, U 
the conditions of it were app icable to her case. 
But right speaks not less favourably than the facts, 
and we shall prove that the decree in itself is not 
applicable. li isnot, because the ship satled from 
New-York 83 days before the promulgation of the 
decree, and 46 days before the orders of wngland | 
of the 11th November ; and that of consequence 
the decree could not be either known or expect- 
ed. However decisive this ctycumstance may be 
to the claimant who has no other to urge, we may 
pass by it, for we have another still more decisive. 
It is this, bcfore the exisience of the decree the 
shift entered the frort prohibited by it. ‘This cir- 
cumstance alone demonsirates the inapplicability 
of the decree, because the treaty of the year 9 
provides, in accordance with the laws of nations, 
66 that no vessel of one or the other nation, enter- 


“—\. ’ { 
it 1s declare | 


actually blockaded, besieged or invested by the 
vtuer, shall be prevented trom departing with her 
cargo.” But this circumstance of the anterior 
entrance in the port prohibited, is not the only 
one that demands the entire restitution of the Jer- 
sey. It will be recollected also that it was before 
the existence of the decree, of the 17th Decem- 
ber, that the ship quitted Palermo to cominue her 
voyage to Leghorn. Aficr the principal which 
we have just cited from the treaty, “ that a neu- 
iral shall be permitted to depart from an interdic- 





| diction,” we must absolve the Jersey; having en- 


tered nine days before the interdiction, if even she 
had been captured to-day coming from that port 
Elow then is it possibie to condemn her, when i: 
is besides proved that she even left that port be- 
fore the prohibition? To prevend this, it is ne- 
cessary to say that a port may be prohibited be- 
tore the prohibition ; that is to say, you may con- 
fiscate every vessel, no matter how many months 
or years before, which shall have frequented one 
of the ports that has been recently prohibited: to 
combat this paradox would be to abuse the pa- 
uience of the council, and insult human reason it- 
self. Let us say then, that independently of the 
motives which led this ship to Palermo, the inap- 
plicability of the decree of the 17th December, 
nosis upon a trifde evidence, that it is inapplica- 
ble because it could not be known; because the 
vessel eniered Palermo before the interdiction ; 
because in fine she left that port also, before the 
interdicuon. We have already proved that none 
of the preceding decrees, had been or could be 
violated by her. ‘There exists then no one pre- 
text for the seizure of this neutral property. 

In order to give an idea of the loss caused by 
this measure, In what regards the expence of the 
vessel only, we shall show you the expence of a 
singie month. ‘The sum is considerable ; and 
here are already seven months of detention. 

Just repairers of the evils which error or an ex- 
cess of zeal may have occasioned, the Council, in 
restoring the prope. ty, will grant the indemnity 





|| which the laws prescribe, and which equity soli- 


They will declare null the seizu.e of tie 
ship and cargo, and order that the whole be res- 
cored to the captain and assignees ; that the later, 
with their securities, be detinitely discharged from 
their bonds; and that, considering the total ab- 
sence of every plausible motive for arrestation, 
the heavy injury which has been the inevitable 
consequence, they will pronounce that just indeim- 
nity shall be made to the claimants. 

Lhe condemnation of the shifp Jersey and her car- 
£0, was fironounced, not by a sentence of the court 
of prizes ; but by @ SPECLAL DECREE Of his Im- 
ferial Majesty, dated 27:h Noveméer, 1810. 


{ 
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LATEST FROM PORTUGAL. 


Capt. Dolliver, of the ship Remittance, arrived yester- 
| day, informs us, that he left Lisbon the 20th of August ; 
iat that time information had been received from Lord 
| Weilingtun’s army as late as the 17th. The English head 
quarters were at Celerico ; and the French were advan- 
cing. About 11,000 British troops were sick in the hos- 
pitals at Lisbon. Reinforcements were daily arriving from 
England. It was reported that Bonaparte was marohing 
into Spain with 200.000 men. London papers to the L2uh 
of August had been received in Lisbon.— They stated 
that the King was still alive, but very ill. Capt Dolliver 
read the London papers, and says that they contained no 
other news. NY, Gaz. 











ing a port or place, before they shal] have been 
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, ted port, when she has entered betore the inter- | 
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Lonpow, July 28. 

Seven ships from Holland, provided with iicences under 
the sign manual of Napoleon, arrived yesterday, The car- 
yi es consist wholly of cheese. 

A flag ef truce has arrived from Morlaix, which left that 
port on he 21st inst. and it is again stated. thar all Amer- 
ican vessels which were provisionally sequestrated (entre- 
poses) since the Ist of November, have been, without a 
single exception, surrendered up to the captains or own- 
ers. 

A neutral vessel, which arrived on Friday at Dover from 
Dieppe, has brought a confirmation of the intelligence con- 
iained in our last number, of the assemblement of an army 
mthe French coast. The passengers state, that troops 
are marching from Dunkirk, and other places, to the camp 
it Boulogne, and that the force assembled there, will com- 
prise ina few days 40,000 men. The flotila has been ex 
ercised, but found to be in a miserable state elt is not 
credible that Bonaparte has any real design of attempting 
an inv: sion; anc it follows that his design, by tins assem- 
blage, must be to deter our reinlorcing ihe British army 
in Portugal. 

PiymourTs, July 25. 

Sailed, the American ships Isabella and Belvidere, for 
New-York; the former has on board about 80 masters 
and seamen belonging te American ships condemned at 
this port. 

Parmpon, July 15. 
The Eleonare has captured a superb American brig from 
New-York, bound to Ply mouth and London, with 180 bbls, 
of stock-fish, 500 of turpentine, and 2¥0 of potash. 


[From the Charleston Times.) 

On Monday night, the 2d inst. between 9 and 10 o'clock, 
a horrid murder was committed in this city by some French 
and Italian sailors, on the body of Mr. Wilham Chambers, 
who kept an extensive grocery store, at the corner of 
Market and Ansonrstreets, I. appears that on Sunday 
night, some of the gang had provoked a quarrel with Mr. 
Chambers, in which they were beat, and obliged to retreat; 
and that on Monday night in order to obtain revenge, they 
increased their numbers, and arming themselves witia 
knives and clubs, commenced an assault on Mr. Chambers’ 
house, and a general scuffle ensued, in which Mr. C. was 
stabbed to the heart, and instantly expired. A man ofthe 
name of George Smith, a captain of a coaster, received a 
deep wound in his side, but it is believed that he will re- 
cover. Four of the party have been arrested, and commit- 
ted to jail by James Bentham, Esq. viz. Jean B. Mitchell, 
Francois Ouo, Pierre Matherean, and Jean Lalin; Jean 
Chocolate, supposed to be the principal aggressor, has 
not yet been taken 

The above named Jean Chocolate was found next day 
afternoon concealed under a bed, and from his clothes be- 
ing bloody, and other suspicious circumstances, he was 
committed to prison, under the belief that he is the mur- 
derer We understand that these men who have been 
committed to prison, are a part of the crew of the French 
privateer La Vengeance, lately errived at Savannah, whe 
are thus reguiting oyr hospitality by murdering our citie 

¢ is.—Courer. 

Mr. Roosevelt, it is stated, is building a Steam Boat, to 
run on the Ohio and Mississippi, of upwards of 400 tons 
burthen; Wuich it is supposed will traverse that stream 
against the current, at the rate of 35 miles a day, which 
will require six weeks to navigate from New-Orleans to 
Pittsburgh. N.Y. Gaz. 

Steam-Boats are rapidly getting into ‘the full tide of 
successful experiment’ im this country. Last week one of 
Col. Stevens’s ferry boats, employed by Mr. Godwin, of 
Hoboken, was started into operation, and yesterday made 
16 trips, back and forth between that place and this city, 
with a probable average of 100 passengers each trip. 
Her machinery, we understand, is somewhat different from 
that of the large North River Boats, and we presume she 
sails considerably faster than any other heretufore con. 
structed in our waters.~- Celumbian. 
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THE KNOT. . € 


MARRIED, ! 


At Schenectady, on Saturday evening, 31st August, by 
the Rev. Mr Bogardus, Mr. EPHRAIM DE WITT, 
co Miss ANN WALSH, both of this city. 

At Ballston Spa, on the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. M? 
Cabe, Mr. HUGH HAWKINS Merchant, of that vil- 
lage, to Miss JOMANNA FONDA, oi this city. 
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Wreath. 


FOR THE FPALANGE. 


THE PATRIO?(’S PRAYER. 
Almighty Ruler, at whose voice 
Storms gather blackness, and the lightnincs shine; 
Whose wrath the thunders speak ; whose mercy reigns 
In genial sun-beams o’er the tranguil plains; 
Whose hand the wheel of revolution rolls, 
Impels the War-Fiend, and his rage controu!s 
Cuard and defend, and make us still thy care ; 
Ah! this my dear beloved country spare ; 
First save us from corruption ; that dire fiend, 
Through a dark medium whisp’ring 2s 2 friend. 
If Syren-like, France calls us to her arms, 
Deaf let us be, and blind to all her charms. 
If Britain wears oppression’s frowning fece ; 
Peace without shame, or war without disrrace 
We humbly prey for. Mighty God of | 
A dreadful vengeance hovers on our cons's ; 
Blood-thirsty tribes in the dark forests prowl; 
And Faction’s monsters for the contest JiowL 
Our pow’'r is in thy arm ; thy guidance leads 
To peaceful measures, or to martial deeds 
O, grant us fecce ‘—But if that cloud sha!l burst 
With war's deep thunders ; let our cause be just, 
That patriot souls their flaming sword 

brave defence of Liberty and Law. 

O'er Europe's fields, how deep the blood! how wide! 
Shall ours, too, swell the sanguinary tide ? 
Spare us; and Jet our peace the shock survive ; 
Gn one dear spot, O let the olive thrive. 
Put if the cup of war must be our share, 
Sovereign of nations! All our hearts prepare, 
United, independent, brave, and just, 
Oar Country’s rigitts our aim, and God our truet ' 


dis ine 


osts! 


Ss May craw 


ALONZO. 
Delaware County, Seti. 1411, 1811. 
—— 
FOR THE BALANCE. 


ON THE DEATH OF MY DOG, BEDFORD 
Beprorp. farewell! thy day is o’er— 

That heart which thrili’d with lfe’s warm beat 
Throbs the inspiring pulse no more— 

Imparts no more its vital licat. 


Ab! often have I whil'd away 
The tedious hour amus’d with thee; 
Bot crvel death has clos’d thy day, 
And fied forever, is thy glee. 


No more you'll bound upon the iawn, 
Nor cl.ase the timid haréso fleet ; 
No more beside your master fawa 
“ When, hours of absence past, we meet.” 


But, 2h ! poor dog—hast thou a soul 
Which still exists in worlds unknown ? 
Or did thy being reach its coal 
When heav’d thy heart its latest groan. 


No! that which caus’d existence here— 
The blood to flow—the limb to move— 
Sure will attain some other sphere, 
This vital principle to prove. 


Then fare thee well—perhaps in realms 
Beyond the stars, thy soul now reigns, 
Where reason rules—and bliss o’erwhelms 

What bere was bound in instinct’s chains. 


A - 


PLORATOR. 
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| spect 


ought surely to induce every farmer, not blinded 


‘asit is ascertained. beyond contradiction, that the 


cacy of scaiding—it 1s, however, well worth the 


_and intention of aiding agriculture, by every means | 


trace; though & hz 


iola long S 


Gree ne ee ee 


|gainst the Hessian fly, have proved beyond any 
sort of doubt, to my mind of no effect. The fly at 


F arnier. 


[From the Winchester Gazette. | 


The serson for seeding having commenced, 
we recommend to the consideration of our agri- 
cultural friends the experiments, to destroy the 
ravages Of the Hessian Fiy, made by a most re- 
able farmer efthiscounty. The ravages of 


this destructive insect on the late crops of wheat, 





vy pi ejudice, to make similar experiments— | 
much good | surely no evil | may result from in; 


| the same hand ; 





process of scalding wheat dors not injure its 
germ. and thereby, as has been feared by many, 
prevent vegetation. The practical knowledge, 
and respectable character of the gentleman who | 
has favoured the public with his experiments on 
(his important subyect leaves no doubt of the efh- 


irial. 


Mr. Heisxe tt, i 
You have announced to the world your wish 





in your power ; should I be enabled to assist you | 
in so laudadie an yndertaking, I shalibe much grat- | 
ified. 

In submitting to you the result of some experi- |; 
ments I ha ve lately made, they may become known |! 
abroad, and afford new matter for conversation 2- |} 
mong farmers. I! 

As far as they shall induce thought and investi- | 





. | 
gation they may be useful] ; they will promote ex- 


open to improvement. 

Husbandry is most undoubtedly as ancient and | 
as honourable as any art, since it dates its origin | 

rom the pighest ant iquity, and uppears to have 
been coeval with the frst ts of the human 
the Improvements 
uccession al eges down to the present 
ime; whence is it that ls progress towards 
fection has been much ‘3 


ower than that of ; 
others of a far more madorn date: 


periments and observation on an important subject } 
| 


P aren 


Lu Pall 


iS rece ire 
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Because oa . 


mers. generally speaking, are so unwilling to leave 
he beaten track. But 1 do hope I address myseli | 
a people suficicnily li beral tor reject no praci Ice 


hat shall be recomm ended, merely iaieetend it is 


new or runs counter to former habits and prejudi- 
ces. 
The observations which I was enabled to make 
18st fail as to late seeding, being a preventative a- 


AT «yun 


his time sre incre numerous than] have ever 
énown them ; they mav be found in the voluntec: 
wheat from two to six in every stalk, therefore, ] 
am fully convinced thet unless some method is 2- 
, Gopted to destroy their ravages, our crops may a- 
gain be destroyed. 
| Lam induced to give these observations to mr 
fellow-citizens at this particular time, as the sea- 
son for sowing is now at hand, and I do most con- 
fidently believe ; that if gentlemen will adopt Mr. 
Armstead’s method of scalding wheat, that the 
Hessian fly will be totally destroyed. 
Under this impression, and by way of ascertain- 
ing to a certainty, the effects of scalding wheat ; 
and to correct, in time, any errour which I might 
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|| by the name of B****, 


}the father, end pr 
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have fallen into, I commenced on the 25th of Juiy 
last, seeding twenty bushels of wheat, all out of 
the same gather, sown in the same field and by 
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18 bushels of which were scald- 
ed and 2 sown unprepared. On the 2ist day of 
August six or eight gentlemen were at my house 
and walked to the wheat field’; in the unprepared 
wheat the fly was easily discovered, in the prepare 
ed wheat not one has yet been seen. 

1 deem it unnecessary to sey any thing about 
the operations of the Hessian fiy, belicving as I do 
that with the experiments! farmer, one fact s speaks 
louder than a thousand arguments, however 
weighty they may be. 

If by giving publicity to the above experiments 
the interest and weilare of my fellow-citizens 
should be promoted, I shail indeed be highiy grat- 
ied, that being my only end and aim. 

A FARMER. 
eit 


AN ounitor. 


Father of light and life! Thou Goed Supreme! 
O teach me what is good.” 


Fred’k county. Aug. 22, 
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[Implicit reliance may be placed on the follow. 
ing sorrowful tale, as it is communicated in a let- 


| ter to a gentleman in Philade!phia, by one of the 


inquest who sat on the body of this victim of se- 


duction and suicide. j)—.V. Y. E. Post. 


Cuarieston, (S.C.) July '5, 1811. 


I was yesterday called on a jury of inquest on 
the body of a lovely girl by the name of Miss Mil- 
lar, of very respectable connexions, but poor; but 
that is nocrime. It appeared by the evidence 
that came before the Jury, that a young gentleman 
had courted her, and was 


engaged, but seduced her. She was very far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, and it eppears he had a few 
(evenings before isis melanchoiy affair. weited on 


omised to arrenge matters to the 


/young lady’s satisfaction. In the morning she 
wrote him aletter. end to her astonishment, the 
letter was returned unopened, with information 


ailed that morning in the sch. Phil- 

, for Philedeipbia.” Stung to the quick by his 
behaviour, she ina frenzy of despair drank pole 
end, and she has 
imperfections on her head. 
ot all there were other cistresses! 
were poor—need I tell my friend ony 
more than that I was informed of in! H it 
has made a deep impression on me, and convin- 
ced me of what J have so often told you, he whe 
1 deceive a helpless woman is not a man. 


| 
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So! 17118. 


eone. with ull 
‘Dhis was 


poor eirl! was her 


hei 


hey 





would 
Oh! Anna, ‘hou wert dear to all, 

For wit, fer worth and youthiu 

Yet who upheld thy solemn pall, 


. >| 
What hallowed strains-breath’d o’er thy tomb! 


1 Licom, 


© pious preacher rais’d his hand 
“To | bless t! vy once low'd form, so low, 
But impirc us torgues the memory brand 
Cf her who shortened life and woe. 


Dire was the act, may heaven forgi ve! 
*Pwas madness dard thee to the deed ; 

Mav he who cane’d thy crime long live 
And misery see his heart strings bleed ! 
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